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ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 


— atin 
Ab! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep, where Fame’s proud temple shines afar ? 
Ah! who can tell how many a soul sublime 
Has felt the infuence of malignant star, 
And waged with Fortune an eternal war! 
Check’d by the scoff of Pride, by Envy’s frown, 
And Poverty’ s unconquerable har, 
In life’s low vale remote has pined alone, 
Then dropp’d into the grave, unpitied and unknown! 














THE REFUGEE, 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 
— 
CHAPTER IV. 


O woman, in our hours of ease, 
Impatient, coy, and hard to please, 

hen pain and sickness warp the brow 
A ministering angel thou. 


From this period Edward began seriously to con- 
template the necessity of seeking the protection of the 
British. His military ardour had been only smothered, 
not extinguished ; and though every day’s possession of 
his adored Clara, had endeared her still more to 
him, the passionate fervour of affection had yielded 
‘o reason, and he began to think that the proud hopes 
with which he entered into life, were not altogether 
incompatible with his love. Once or twice he at- 
tempted to introduce the subject to Clara, rather 
wishing, than hoping, to excite in her a correspond- 
ing sentiment ; but though she well knew and prac- 
tised the duty of a wife, her mind was too indepen- 
dent, not to have formed an opinion for herself. From 
the earliest commencement of the difficulties, she 
had been an attentive observer, and she well knew the 
whole ground of the controversy. Though she would 
never argue with her husband, neither would she 
yield her own opinions to his, without rational con- 
viction, and though she loved like a woman, she 
thought and reasoned like a philosopher. 

Could she have hoped to move her husband to join 
the patriotic army, she would have hailed the return 
of his military spirit, with real joy, but now, when she 
knew that his arm would be lifted against the country 
she loved, the least intimation of his feelings, in that 
respect, was sufficient to agonize her bosom. 

As the opposition of the colonies became more de- 
cisive, Edward became almost a recluse, scarcely 
quitting his own domicile, except to make an occa- 
sional visit to his friend the Major. 

“J am surprised,” said the Major to him, on one 


tunity which your life will afford, to signalize your- |) 
self in the service of your country ; you disappoint the 
high hopes your friends in England have conceived of| 
you, and what do you gain? T'o be stigmatized as a 
tory, pointed at as you walk the street, tarred and 
feathered, perhaps, and all for what ?” 


“ For my wife, Major; if you knew half her gen-|| 


tle virtues, you would detest the man who could give 
her a moment’s voluntary pain.” 

“ Well, then, when this rebellion is crushed, and 
at some future period, when I return to England, I 
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the terrors of his wife, holding soft dalliance with| 
his Cleopatra.” 

“ Nay, nay, forbear, Major,” interrupted Hunting- 
ton, “mine is no common case. There are few 
women like Clara; though she is a determined advo- 
cate for the colonies, she never attempts to sway my 
sentiments, and if she hears the remotest hint of my 
leaving her, all that astonishing firmness for which 
she is remarkable, forsakes her at once, and she is 
wild with terror, till I reassure her that nothing on 
earth shall divide us. Then she is so tender, so de- 
voted in her love, so careful never to offend, so ready 
to lay down her life for my sake; how can I tell such 
a woman that I must leave her ?” 

*“ You must tell her no such thing. It shall be my 
care to reconcile her to the necessity of a temporary 
parting ; and if she is not obstinately bent on being 
a republican, she can soon follow you. If she knows 
her duty, her husband’s countr® will be her own.” 

“ Could she not accompany me ?” 

“ Not at all, not at all, Edward ; it will never do. 
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shall be asked, where was Edward Huntington, when | reproach. I have loved Clara, from my boyish days. © 
rebellion threatened to wrest this vast territory from|| It was she whose smile lighted up the sunshine of joy 
the British empire, I will say he was at home, soothing | in the heart of a penniless orphan; and when the wide 


waters were rolling between us, it was she who drew 
me back from the proud emporium of arts and arms, to 
the peaceful shades of Edenvale. She was the polar 
star, my heart the needle.” 

* Romance, romance,” exclaimed the Major. “ No 
doubt Clara is a good girl, and as pretty as she is good, 
though I think the other a thousand times prettier, 
and more sensible, and witty ; but there’s po account- 
ing for tastes, and I am satisfied if you are. But to 
the point. You love your wife ; ought you not, then, 
to seek her good, her real and lasting good? Andit 














We have no place of safety for her residence ; besides, 
you must be separated, if you enter into the army, and 
Clara will surely be happier with her father and friends, | 
than if she were among strangers.” | 

** But I cannot Join the army. I cannot war against! 
my own family.” 

‘Do you believe from your soul, that tha present, | 
rebellion is wicked and unjust : a | 

** Most certainly I do.” 

“Then is not he a traitor to his king, who does not || 
put forth his hand to crush it ?” | 

“It would seem so; but still there are weighty| 
reasons against bearing arms. ‘The parliament un-! 
doubtedly has a right to make laws for the colonies,| 
but the laws should be adapted to their state. We! 
should forgive much when oppression excites rebel-, 





| 
| 


lion.” 

“ Excellent, excellent!” exclaimed the Major, in a| 
tone of irony, “ why boy, you have lived with that, 
stupid old parson, till you are prepared to take orders| 


yourself. You shall exchange your red coat for a 





black one, and hold forth, on forgiveness, and your 
text shall be Seekonk plain.” 











| 
such excesses. 


| pursued it. 
| “And there was no law in this oppressed country 
ito punish such an outrage. The actors in that dra- 
ma are walking at large, and perhaps preparing for 
| another midnight cry, in which you or I may be the 
victim. Even now you hide yourself. A free-born 
|| Briton hides himself from the mob, and sacrifices his 
honour and his fame, to—please his wife.” 

“* Major, you know the hold you have on me ; you 
| alone may dare toreproach me. And yet I merit no 


The Major “knew his advantage and 











by a year or two’s separation, you secure fame, and 
wealth, and the satisfaction of having performed your 
duty, will not Clara be happier than you can possibly 
make her, by hiding your head, when rebellion is 
abroad ?” 

Edward struck his forehead, and remained silent ; 
his eyes fixed upon his friend, as if he would read his 
soul. The Major continued— 


“Ay, Ned, you may well pause—look at this face; 
did it ever wear the expression of an enemy to the 
son of my old friend? Ah, there was once an Ed- 
ward Huntington, but I will not speak of his deeds ; 
you know them, and it remains with you, young man, 
to sustain your father’s fame, or sully the name of 
Huntington, by inglorious retirement. The name of 
Huntington stands high in the annals of England ; let 
it be transmitted to your son, unstained by imputed 


cowardice or treason.” 


“ Cowardice, or treason !” echoed Huntington, 
“who dare charge me with either ?” 


“ Men will dare many things, in times of popular 


|; commotion, and give me leave to say, if you with- 


draw from this contest, you will give them occasion to 


,|| doubt your courage, or your patriotism.” 


* Vour words have weight,” replied Huntington, 


|\“*and T am bound to consider them well.” 


*“ Do, so; and let me add, that the times require 
decision. Reports are already abroad.” 

“ What reports, pray ?” 

“ Nothing that will affect you, if you are prudent; 
but when I was last in Boston, our friends there were 


very minute in their inquiries whether you had not 
‘embraced the whig principles. 
This was touching a discordant string, for Edw ard| | 
of these occasions, ‘‘that a man of your determined |! could never think of the transactions of that night, | 
spirit can hesitate in a case like this before us. By re- | without awaking the indignant spirit of an insulted 


maining inactive, you lose, perhaps, the only oppor- soldier, and heartily cursing the cause which led to|| 


Even Gage himself 
had heard a rumour of that kind, and lamented it 
with expressions of regard, very flattering from such 
a man as he.” 


“This is really unfortunate,” returned Edward, “ tom 


_be suspected by both parties, and yet side with nei- 


ther.” 

“*Tis the effect of indecison, and will of course 
make enemies on both sides.” 

“Then my course is plain. 
signed.” 

“ For a season, only; you shall have letters to Gen- 
e.al Gage, and I will take care of Clara.” 

* On your life, Major.” 

“ On my life, Edward ; but what need of protesta- 
tions ; you have never found me other than a friend.” 


Clara must be re- 
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Huntington became silent and abstracted, and short- 
ly after took his leave. 


At home he found Sophia with Clara, and both | 


anxiously waiting his return. 

“ Welcome, Sir Knight Errant,” cried Sophia, in 
her usual lively manner—“ know, most puissant, that 
in your absence, your castle has been visited by your 
valiant squire, the renowned Josiah Copps.” 

“Indeed! and pray what was the purport of his 
visit ?” 

“ Oh! my love,” cried Clara, in evident alarm— 
“ the ruffians are not satisfied with the indignities you 
have suffered—they are plotting again to get you in- 
to their power.” 

“ Well, Clara, don’t let it alarm you. If they plot, 
let us counter plot; but tell me what is the intelligence 
which I suppose poor old Copps has brought—that 
fellow has certainly a good heart.” 

“That he has,” cried Sophia, “and a goodly per- 
son too, and bating some little inaccuracies in cos- 
tume, quite answers my idea of a character in ro- 
mance.” 

“ Pray, Sophia, be quiet,” said Clara, “ you always| 





be father, and one hour passed away in tolerable! 





| Twill where there is danger, but riot in my inter- 
| course with my early benefactor.” i 
| Well,” replied Sophia, “ I remember the story of | 
| Cassandra, and shall make no predictions, but most} 

humbly take my leave.” i 
| Edward arose to accompany her. | 
| No, no,” said Sophia, “vou know the proverb—| 
| nought is never in danger.” 
| Yes, but it is dark, Sophia; and these are not, 
| times to trust alady to walk alone. Anarchy and re- | 
f bellion are sisters to rapine and murder.” | 
| “You have conjured up four dreadful words,” re-| 
| plied Sophia, as she kissed little Henry, and bidding| 
Clara be quite easy and happy, she permitted her bro-j 
| ther-in-law to accompany her home. | 


it 
1} 
j 
| 





The horrors of that night were indelibly imprinted | 
jon the memory of the wretched Clara, whose distress 
can better be conceived than described, when hour af-| 
ter hour passed away, and did not bring her Edward.| 
At first she believed he had stopped to converse with| 


tranquillity. But another, and another peal from the) 
clock, roused her terrors almost to madness, and she 


ee 


* Come in, come in,” said the gir}, “ here’s your fa- 
ther, and all, taking care of master; and tley are al. 
most crazy about you.” 

Edward indeed was there, but bruised and mangled 
to an alarming degree. He came home soon after 
Clara’s departure, and the maid, then first missing her 
mistress, called assistance. 

The deluded votaries of liberty had gratified their 
causeless hate, and Huntington, goaded to the utmost, 
vowed a deep revenge. 

The effects of that night’s adventure confined him 
to his bed for several days, and to his room for a 
month. Clara nursed him with indefatigable tender- 
ness; but her own health had received a shock from 
which she had not recovered at the opening of our 
history. 























THE CABINET. 


a — 








Truth severe by fiction dressed. 








LOVE AND PRIDE. 





Alexander Gordoa, the heir of a noble Scottish 


treat serious things so lightly, one would suppose you | rushed into the street resolving to go to her father’s|| house, loved the beautiful Lilian Murray. Lilian’s 


void of all reflection.” 
* And what should I be grave for, my dear little | 
demure sister ? Will gravity make my obstinate bro-| 





and know the worst. The nearest distance was a 
quarter of a mile across a corner of the plain, and that 
was the path generally chosen, though it was lonely. 


|| father, an eminent Edinburgh barrister, knew of the 
| affection which had long subsisted between his daugh- 
|ter and young Gordon, and waited with some anxiety 


ther-in-law change his politics ? If it would, I would | Clara had attained half the distance, when a shout of|| for the term, when a formal declaration should leave 


| 
be grave a month.” 


many voices, afar off, reached her ear. She hastened, 





| him at liberty to speak on the subject. At length the 


“ A month, Sophia,” said Hantington with affect-||and again the horrid din assailed her. Her heart sunk | lover, though scarcely turned twenty, and entirely de- 
ed gayety, “pray how could you manage to be grave ‘with terror, and she could scarcely support her totter- |, pendent on his father, found it impossible to restrain 


so long ?” 

“Oh, I would shut myself up with Clara, and if| 
ever I found myself inclined to laugh, I would look | 
upon that sweet sentimental face, and it would answer 
the same purpose as a death’s head in the cloister of a 
nun.” 

“On my word, Clara, she pays youa handsome 
compliment—I really think we ought to be offended.” 

* Tf you are,” answered Sophia, “ I will not tell you 
what Josiah Copps said.” 

“But Clara will.” 

“ She does not know, for I met him at the door, 
and after telling him that you were absent, had the 
honour to be the bearer of a message, which I will tell 
you on condition—” 

“ On what condition, Sophia ?” 

“That you will not goto Gilbert’s again for three 
months.” 

“ Indeed Sophia, cannot promise that.” 

“ Well then, I suppose I must tell it without a pro- 
mise, for, except Clara, you are the most obstinate be- 
ing in the world.” 

The purport of Copp’s information was, that the| 
men who had been disappointed in their attempt to! 
revenge the imputed toryism of Huntington, were still | 
determined to execute their project, in which they | 





were abetted by this same friendly Major Gilbert. | 


“T give no credit to that part of the information,” 
said Edward. “Tis the raving of insanity. The old 
man probably means well, but he is crazy—do you 
not think so, Clara ?” 





“ Indeed, my love, he seemed to be rational on every | 
subject but one. He is certainly insane in his esti- 
mate of the wealth of the plain, but there is a partial 


ing frame. 

She did not once think of personal danger, but oc- 
cupied solely with the thought that her husband was 
in the power of alawless mob, she followed the sounds 
as they retreated, till she had wandered a censidera- 
ble distance over the plain. 

All now was still, and it was in vain she turned 
from one quarter to another to catch some sound which 
might direct her course. Breathless with terror, she 
ran on, until exhausted by the unusual exercise, she 
could go no farther. 


through her veins—she thought only of her husband. 


Copps, who was plying his nightly labour. 
tal, or a ghost ?” 
siah laid down his spade, and cried, 


Pll speak to it, any how.” 


enemies.” 


me where to dig for Kidd’s money.” 
““My husband! oh, my husband!” cried Clara 


dragged him >?” 





madness where the patient is rational on ev ery subject 
but that which bas caused the mania. I could not cer- 
tainly doubt the Major’s honour on such slender tes- 
timony.” 

“There spoke my Clara, the same good, generous 
girl,I have ever found her. No, no, “ chaos must come 

sm? . . . 

again” when I doubt that’Major Gilbert wears in his 
bosom a true British heart.” 


“ At least, Edward,” said Sophia, seriously, “ you 
will be cautious.” 











door without varying a single point of the compass.’ 
| guide through bushes that tore her light drapery, unti 
she lost all appearance of her usual neatness. 


At the door she was met by her maid. 


deed? Oh, my poor master !” 

















“ What of my husband ?” cried Clara, wildly. 


“In the name of heaven,” he cried, “ are you mor- 
For a few moments Clara could not speak, and Jo- 


** Ghosts sometimes tell us where the treasure is hid. 


“ Did ever you hear the like !* cried the disappoint- 


ed money digger, “I thought you had been a creature! His father lived at some distance from Edinburgh, 
from another world, come in a bodily shape, to tell 


, the expression of his passion, and after having heaid 
‘from the guileless lips of his sweet Lilian, the con- 
| firmation of his hopes, he sought her father, and in 
a modest, yet firin, manner, laid before him his plans 
and his prospects, and requested his consent to an 
union with his daughter. 

Mr. Murray, although a very proud man, was a 
very fond father, and felt secretly delighted with the 
brilliant lot which seemed opening upon his daughter ; 
yet he spoke calmly and coolly to Gordon, and told 
him that the consent of his own friends must be indis- 





| 
| 


She was thinly clad, and the night air was chilly ;|| pensable, and that until that was obtained, he could 
but she heeded not the cold shuddering which ran|! give no reply on the subject. 


“Oh! sir,” said Gordon, “ you know I am an only 


Gazing fearfully round, a dim light, like a glow-|| son, and my father had never crossed me in any thing. 
worm upon the ground, attracted her attention. She||I have no fears on that head. Only tell me that I 
approached, and found it to be the lantern of Josiah|| may hope for your sanction, and my happiness will 


be completed.” 


* Young man,” said Mr. Murray, “ you come of a 
haughty race ; my family, though ancient and respec- 
table, is not noble ; and it is well known that your 
father is not wholly free from the prejudices of his 
family. However, I will not damp your hopes. Seek 
your father, and if he does not object, Lilian is 


“It is I,” said Clara, “ Mrs. Huntington. I seek my || yours.” 
husband, who, [ fear, is again in the power of his 


The warm heart of Gordon bounded within him, 
when he heard these words, and he left the presence 
of Mr. Murray, buoyant with hope and expectation. 


and after a long and lonely ride, to the paternal man- 
sion, during which the tumult of his joyous feelings 
;||had subsided into a train of serious reflection, poor 


“tell me, for the love of heaven, whither have they||Gordon found that he had been looking rather too 


much on the bright side of things. He recollected 


“Poor, dear lady, I wish to gracious I knew for||that his father’s greatest fault was an inordinate fami- 
your sake; but you are lost, mayhap—I know every||ly pride; and he felt something very like a fear, that 
inch of the ground, and can take you to your own|leven the claims of his elegant and dignified Lilian 


’limight not have sufficient power to set aside the 


’ . . . . . . . . 
Clara submitted in mute despair, and followed her prejudices which were so strongly interwoven with the 


I|| very being of his haughty family. 
With a beating heart, he knocked at the dootof his 
father’s library, and when after the first salutations 


“ Dear, dear, lady !” she exclaimed, “ is it you, in-||had passed, he attempted to speak on the subject, 


which occupied his thoughts, and his emotions almost 
ichoked him. His father, astonished at such unusual 
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symptems, overwhelmed him with questions, and thus 
afforded him an opportunity of relieving his mind. 

It was not till he had entirely finished, that he ven- 
tured to raise his eyes to his father’s face. What was 
his horror, when he perceived in it an expression of 
the deepest. contempt, mingled with the most extra- 


vagant anger. Some moments elapsed, before the in- | 


dignant old gentleman found breath and words to 
express his feelings. When he did, his answer was 
such as dissipated in a moment, all the fairy visions 
which had been formed inthe mind of Gordon, by 
Lilian’s bright eyes, and he concluded by informing 
his son with better coolness, that when he married 
the vulgar daughter of a poor Edinburgh lawyer, he 
might consider himself cut off from the Gordon fam- 
ily, as far as a father’s curse could remove him. In 
short, his expressions cut to the very heart of his son, 
and at length young Gordon rushed from the house, 
vowing never to enter it again. 

He returned to Edinburgh, almost distracted, and | 
went immediately to the house of Mr. Murray, where 
he recounted the ill success of his expedition. Mr. 
Murray, although in his inmost soul he felt nearly as| 
much chagrined and disappointed, as did poor Gordon} 
himself, absolutely refused to allow Lilian to receive, 
his visits with any idea of their ever being united. In| 
vain did the lover remonstrate, in vain did he repre-| 
sent, that in one year*more he should be of age, and} 
able to marry, independently of his father. Mr. Mur- 
ray was firm in his determination. “ My daughter, 
Mr. Gordon, shall never enter any family as an infe- 
rior. I will not see her drooping under the scorn of 
your proud relatives, or suffering from their haughty 
avoidance.” —Nor could all the entreaties of the un- 
happy Gordon induce him to retract this resolution. 

Lilian Murray had spirit and dignity ; but she was 
a woman, and loved with all the tenderness of which 
woman is capable. The intelligence, that she must 
never again see Gordon as a lover, came over her 
spirit with the devastating influence of a whirlwind. 
The delicious dreams ef a deep love had been attend- 
ed with perfect security, for neither of the young lov- 
ers had ever thought of the obstacles which family 
pride might throw in the way of their permanent union, 
and the susceptible heart of the vouthful Lilian sunk 
under so terrible a disappointment. A fit of illness 
was the consequence ; and for several weeks, the fond 
father watched beside the bed of his only daugh- 
ter, with feelings which may be better imagined than 
described. Many, many times did his resolution al- 
most give way, when he met the vacant eye of his 








unfortunate child, as she lay in helptess delirium. At; 


intervals, her senses returned, and during those times 
she seemed incessantly watching the door, as if ex- 
pecting to see the countenance of her lover among 
the kind and anxious faces which approached her 
bed. But Gordon, although he came almost hourly 
to the house, was positively forbidden to enter, and 
was obliged merely to hear from servants the frequent 
variations which took place in the symptoms of his 
Lilian’s disorder. 

At length her senses returned permanently, and in 
a few weeks she was able to leave her room ; but her 
father could not disguise from himself that the bloom 
of her cheek, the lustre of her eye, the elasticity of 
her step, had disappeared. With fond solicitude he 
proposed to her to pay a visit to an aunt of his, who 
lived at some distance from the city, hoping that the 
Salubrious air, and active occupations of the coun- 
try might be the means of re-establishing the health 
and spirits of his child. 

Lilian consented, without opposition, for the world 
was alike to her, and in a few days she left Edinburgh 
for the residence of Mrs. Sinclair. Mr. Murray ac- 
companied her thither, and before he left her, he call- 
ed her aunt aside, and stating to her the situation in 
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which Lilian stood, obtained from her a promise that 
Gordon should be refused admittance to her house, | 
in case he should attempt to see Lilian there. This) 
done, he returned to Edinburgh, after charging Lilian || 
to look as bright and happy as ever, before he saw 
her again. Poor Lilian said nothing, but the tear 
started to her eye, and she felt for a moment, as if her| 
father had offered his only daughter a sacrifice to| 
pride; but her gentle nature soon repelled these bitter | 
thoughts, and she recollected, though with anguish, || 
that her father kad only beep acting in the way which || 
he imagined would be most conducive to her happi- |) 
ness. 
Lilian’s only brother, a fine young officer, of five) 
and twenty, had been for sometime absent with his|| 
regiment, and he now wrote her that he should be at}! 
home for a few days, in the course of the following | 
week. This intelligence seemed to actas a cordial | 
ty the drooping spirits of Lilian. She loved her — 
sr with tenderest affection, and she felt as if the sight} 
of one so dearly loved, and so long absent, might al-| 
most make up to her for the loss even of Gordon him-| 
self. Sut this did not.last long. After the first de-|| 
lightful surprise, which the news had given her, sub-|| 
sided, her dejection returned, and she seemed almost 
as absent and melancholy as before. — t 
In the mean while, Gordon, who had heard of her!) 
departure from Edinburgh, determined upon making 
one more effort to obtain a sight of his adored Lilian, 
and for this purpose followed her to - By some 
mistake he was admitted, and shown into the very 
room where Lilian sat with her aunt and cousins. 
Lilian, who had searcely yet recovered from her in- 
disposition, fell senseless on the floor, almost as soon 
as her lover entered the room; and this circumstance 
gave Mrs. Sinclair an excuse for having her removed 
immediately. Miss Sinclair and her sister retired to 
attend their cousin, and Mrs. Sinclair finding her- 
self alone with Gordon, stated to him the promise she 
had given to Mr. Murray, and informed him that she 
was under the absolute necessity of declining his visits 
for such times as Miss Murray remained at her house. 
Distressed and confounded, Gordon left the house, 
and returned to the inn in despair. Yet, when he 
came to reflect, he recollected that Lilian had had no 
apparent share in this treatment of him, and he re- 
solved that he would have his answer from her own 
lips. The pale and sunken cheek of Lilian, as she 
lay senseless on the floor, was continually before his 
eyes ; yet distressing as was this image in itself, it 
always brought with it the delightful conviction that 
he was still beloved, and the enamo:red Gordon could | 
think of nothing else. 
After watching round the house in disguise, for! 
several days, he found means to convey to Lilian the) 
following note.—“ If Miss Murray ever felt the least! 
interest in the unhappy Gordon, she will not refuse to) 
receive his last farewell, before he leaves Scotland 
for ever. At sun-rise to-morrow morning, he will be 
at the lower garden-gate to wait her coming, or to die 


there, should she refuse to see him.” 




















— 


come, Lilian, dear,” said he, “ we will breakfas#with 
aunt Sinclair, and set out immediately after.” So ~ 
saying, he hurried her off up stairs, to commence her 
preparations. 

Lilian returned to her room, in an agony of fear 
and distress. How to fulfil her appointment with § 
Gordon she knew not; yetshe dared not go without 
seeing him, for she knew his impetuous nature, and 
dreaded the consequences of such a disappointment. 
After deliberating for some time, she at length resolv- 
ed to run all risks, and for this purpose, having equip- 
ped herself with a large straw hat, she went softly down 
the back stair-case, and with a beating heart soon 
found herself in the garden... When she reached the 
spot, appointed for their meeting, she perceived Gor- 
don in the disguise of a countryman, pacing to and 
fro, apparently in a state of distraction. He stood 
gazing at her a few moments with a sort of desperation. 
At length, in a voice rendered almost frightful by the 
excess of his emotion, “ Miss Murray,” said he, “1 
had almost ceased to hope for this condescension.” — 
* Gordon,” said she, “if you loved me, you could not 
speak to me thus; when I have risked so much too.” 

She said no more; for Gordon bursting into tears, 
wept bitterly. Lilian’s tender heart could not stand 
this; and for one moment, a woman’s weakness pre- 
vailed. At that moment she could have consented to 
give up all, even her dear father, for one whom she felt 
to be still dearer. But she soon recollected herself, 
and told Gordon that she could not stay with him a 
moment, mentioning the arrival of her brother, and 
her intended departure for Edinburgh.—* You shail 
not go,” said Gordon; “ fly with me this moment; in 
two hours you will be my wife. Your father will for- 
give you when he finds you are irrevocably mine. Oh! 
Lilian,” continued he passionately, “ if you loved me, 
you could not refuse.”—Poor Lilian stood the very 
image of distress and irresolution.—Transported be- 
yond himself, he caught her slender form in his arms, 
and attempted to run with her to the carriage, which 
he had in waiting at a little distance from the spot, 
when suddenly some one exclaimed, “ hold! rascal !” 
and he received a violent blow from behind. Me 
turned and felled the intruder to the earth. 

It was William Muriay, who had been looking for 
Lilian, and being informed by some of the servants 
that she had been seen going into the garden, had tol- 
lowed her thither. With a loud shriek, Lilianwexelaim- 
ed, “ You have killed my brother !” and sunk s@wseless 
to the earth. The horror-struck Gordon, in this Mo- 
ment of unutterable agony, felt the punishment of his 
rashness. He raised the lifeless form of William from 
ithe ground, and attempted to restore that animation 
| which might be only suspended, but in vain; the gal- 
lant young soldier never breathed again. Gordon, who 
possessed uncommon size, and great muscular strength, 
had inflicted a wound on the temple which oceasion- 
ed instant death. When he found that Murray was in- 
deed dead, with all the cruelty of desperate madness 
he caught up Lilian, who just began to recover her 
senses, and placing her against the trunk of a tree, 
bade her stand and see him die.—The wretched Li- 





At length, as might be expected, Lilian consented 
to meet Gordon at the time and place appointed. 

The next morning was beautifully bright, and at 
sun-rise, Lilian was on her way down stairs, when a 





her brother, inquiring for Miss Murray. 
down stairs, and in a moment was clasped in the arms 
of her brother. 

After some moments spent in salutation, he told her 
that he arrived in Edinburgh the afternoon preceding, 
and that after a few hours repose, he had set out for 
, rode all night, and meant to carry her back 
with him, in order that they might be all together 











during the few days he could reroain with them.—* So) 








ilian, with glassy eves,.and limbs not yet restored to 
\their functions, sank siowly down without power to tt- 


iter 2 sound, though she saw her lover draw out a pis- 
| 


bustle at the hall door alarmed her. She stopped to!| tol, and placing the muzzle against his heart, put an 
listen, and the next moment heard the gay voice of | end to an existence which he could not support under 
She flew | the consciousness that he had murdered the brother of 


the woman he Joved. Well would it have beeti forthe 
‘unhappy girl could she have djed then, and-there ; but 


'|she lived and pined away, day by day, under her fa- 


ther’s eyes, till the miserable old man felt, in the bitter- 
ness of his heart, as if his pride had been punished over 
aad over again. At length, after lying for many days 
without speaking, she died, and Mr. Murray soon fol- 
lowed his daughter to the grave. M. 
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List to the valorous deeds we have done. | 
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CAPTURE OF FORT GEORGE. 

Tue capture of York, in Upper Canada, opened | 
the campaign of 1813. The troops which had been | 
engaged in this expedition, joined the army collected |; 
in the neighbourhood of Fort Niagara, about the mid- 
idle of May. Preparations for an attack on Fort! 
George, situated on the opposite side of the strait, had 
already far advanced under Major-General Lewis, 
and were continued by the Commander-in-Chief, Ge- 


t 


neral Dearborn, with increased diligence. Batteries || 4 


were erected subsidiary to the fort, commanding the | 
enemy’s works ; and boats were collected or construct- 
ed for the transportation of the troops. While these 
exertions for an attack were making on our part, the 
British were not inactive in providing means of de- 
fence ; but both sides were permitted to pursue their 
labours unmolested. Those petty hostilities which 
disgraced the first year, and many subsequent periods 
of the war, here gave place to a seemingly chivalrous 
forbearance. A slight incident interrupted this truce, 
and senewed all the horrors of warfare. 


( 


the strait, were launched and conducted down under 
the English batteries, with provoking indifference. 
The enemy determined to punish this temerity, open- 
ed upon them a desultory and ineffectual fire. Cap- 
tain Vandeventer, of the quarter-master’s department, 
conducted the boats. It was probably the intention 
of the Commander-in-Chief to have reserved the fire 
of our batteries, until a simultaneous attack could be 
made in another quarter by the troops; but the fire, 
once communicated, could not be controlled, and 
kindled into flame all our artillery. Under the direc- 
tion of Colonel Porter, assisted by Major Totten, of 
the engineers, and €aptain Archer, of the artillery, 
they poured red-hot shotinto the enemy’s combustible 
works, with such skilful efficacy, that ere the dawn of 
morning, they were a levelled mass of smoking ruins. 
The prematurity of this attack somewhat diminished 
the satisfaction which was felt at its complete success. 
The army was not ready to take advantage of the dis- 
couragement and panic which the sight of his eva- 
cuated fortress must have produced on the enemy. He 














li dience to the orders of the Commander-in-Chief ; but]} , 


nied them. A dense fog rested on the face of the 
waters, and veiled their movements. 


and render them understood. 


shore. The woody partof this shore was selected as 
the principal point of attack, and by way of diver- 
sion, a company of light artillery, and a squadron of 
dragoons, under Colonel Burn, were directed to 
march up the right bank of the strait. Our batte- 
ries were likewise opened upon all the enemy’s works. 


sheltered behind the natural breast-work from the fire 
Some boats, which had been built a few miles up| of our smaller vessels, which had already taken a com- 





ed to remain on board, to act as the Commander-in- | 


Chief (who though sick, was likewise to be there,) | 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 
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might deem necessary. The immediate command of 
the troops was assigned to Major-General Lewis. 
Every exertion was made to ensure a punctual obe- 


difficulties, inseparable from embarkations of this||, 
kind, delayed the departure of the troops until about 
sun-rise. At that time the division of boats was seen 
moving, in prescribed order, on the smooth surface of 
he Ontario; the fleet weighed anchor and accompa- 


Ww 


The points of attack had previously been determin- 
A brief topographical explanation will indicate 


e 
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a 
The course of the Niagara describes the segment 


of a circle, its convex side formed by the American! 








The enemy lay concealed within the woods, and 


t 


‘ 
manding anchorage near the shore. The advance, 


under Colonel Scott, led the van, the other brigades 
following in numerical order. As soon asthe advance 
came within reach of his shot, tlie enemy, with a kind 
of magical celerity, arose from his concealment, and 
poured upon our troops a severe, but ill-directed fire, 
Undismayed by this reception, our boats, disdaining 
to return a shot, only accelerated their course. They 
soon struck the beach, and leaping upon it, formed 
with rapidity, and rushed upon the bank. A destruc- 
tive fire was interchanged for about twenty minutes, 
with equal obstinacy on both sides, when the different 
regiments being ordered to advance, the enemy gave 
way, and retreated upon the rear of the village. Ge- 
neral Chandler’s reserve and Colonel Macomb’s com- 
mand followed in quick succession. The whole line 
now marched by the left into the contiguous plain, 
and there forming, waited the arrival of Major-Gene- 
ral Lewis. 

In this position, the enemy, probably to stay our 
progress, and mask his intended retreat, opened upon 
































had time to recover from his dejection, and renew his| 
defences. 

At length, on the 26th of May, our preparations 
were deemed sufficient, if not complete, and the army 
was directed to embark the next morning at two 
oelock. The fleet, under Commodore Chauncey, 
which arrived the night before, was at anchor off the 
ereek, (about four miles down the Lake from Fort 
Niagara,) where the army lay encamped. The fol- 
lowing distribution of commands had previously been 
settled: Colonel Scott commanded the advance, 
amounting to six hundred men, consisting of a de- 
tachment of the twenty-second regiment; Forsyth’s 
corps of riflemen, two companies of his own regi- 
ment; one company of the third artillery, and a com- 


pany of dismounted dragoons. The rest of the troops, || and directed them to return and encamp at Newark. 
exclusive of the light artillery, were divided into three || The day was far spent, and the army exhausted ; it re- 
brigades of fourteen hundred men each ; the first con- || rograded to Fort George, and there lay that night. 
sisting of detachments from the sixth, fifteenth, and||'Thus closed the affair of the 27th of May. 
sixteenth regiments, and Colonel M’Clure’s corps of 


volunteers was commanded by Brigadier-Genera 


Boyd; the second, consisting of detachments from 
the fifth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and twentieth regi- 
ments, was commanded by Brigadier-General Chand- 
ler. All these troops were to be embarked in boats.|| which swept the plain. The singular and disastrous 


»|| affair of Stoney Creek closed the pursuit, and finish- 
the marines were attached, having arrived in the 


Colonel Macomb’s corps of third artillery, to whict 


fleet, was nov included in this arrangement, but direct 


™~ 


us a fire of sharpnel-shells from the village, but was| 
soon silenced by our artillery under Colonel Porter. 
Major-General Lewis now assumed the command, 
and directed a pursuitof theenemy. As the head of| 
our column debouched from the village, the rear of 
the enemy’s column was seen evacuating. the foi}’The 
flag of the fort was still flying, when Ceptain Hind- 
man was detached to take possession of ta, As he ap- 
proached, the magazine exploded. The remembrance 
of York made them pause ; but entering immediately 
after, they cut down the flag-staff, and the flag sunk 
among the ruins. ‘They now continued the pursuit 
towards Queenston. 

An order from the Cominander-in-Chief arrested 
their march when within a few miles of Queenston, 




















fo quicken in the mind of every fair, 
The seeds of worth which beaven has planted there. 








Mr. Epviror — Having a little leisure on my hands 
his evening, I have resumed the translations from 
he French of Madame Maissoneuve, on Female Edu- 


cation. The following is a delineation of that lady’s 


nethod of teaching, and will be interesting to those 


of your readers who are engaged in the important 


ork of cultivating the infant mind. 
I am, sir, yours, &c. Carouine M. Tuayer. 
Among those who engage in the instruction of youth, 
very one has ber own method, and very few think ex- 
ctly alike. We have different views of the power 
nd capacity of the mind, and though aiming at the 


same mark, we take a different method to attain it. 


On this account I have thought proper to delineate 


in as few words as possible, the system which is follow- 
ed in my school, that persons who wish to place their 
‘daughters under my superintendence, may be able to 
determine whether they will enjoy with me every de- 
sirable advantage. 


Much injury results to children, from the opposition 


which exists between parents and teachers, The lit- 


le tender things are drawn first one way by the ten- 
lerness of their relations, and next, another, by the 


precepts of their teacher, and they remain irresolute 
where to stop, and finish by never forming any correct 
principles. 


I therefore request al] parents who honour me with 


their patronage, to examine first my system of educa- 
tion, and if they are not willing to adhere to it, not to 


insist on placing their children with me, or take the 

trouble to see me on the subject. 

We cannot labour successfully in the same work, 

while we take opposite methods; and without our 

joint labour, the work cannot be accomplished. The 

more I observe the young minds around me, the more 

I discover the necessity of beginning by establishing 
an absolute government over their actions. [ find it 
is easy enough to compel them, by the fear of punish- 
ment, into an external submission to order; but this, 
alone, is to imitate an ignorant physician who contents 
himself with protracting the symptom of a disease, 
without removing its cause. 

None of the young persons who come to me are 
without some prominent faults, which I find is neces- 
sary to correct. They seem to require a kind of con- 
version. This is effected externally, but is never ra- 
dical, until it becomes the joint labour of the teacher 
and the pupil. From the moment the pupil conceives 
the idea of beginning this work, it is in good train, 
and little is needed on my part but to second her ex- 
ertions. 

I very rarely reprove my pupils during their lessons, 
it is a bad time to scold them, and makes the exercise 
a torture instead of a delight. It is a serious occupa- 
tion, but it admits of a little pleasantry sometimes ; 
and if I can enliven the lecture by some amusing de- 
tail, so much the better. I encourage some little lively 
sallies of wit, and though I would not have them laugh 
immoderately, I would rather see smiles than tears. 

Secondly, I am careful to make them understand 
every thing as we go on, taking care also to prevent 


























If the enemy escaped capture, the fault was proba- 
1} bly in the plan, not in the execution. Had the open 


clined meeting us at the landing, or have exposed him- 








-!| for that campaign. {> 


plain been selected, the enemy must either have de-|| without understanding it. 


self to the united fire of our vessels and fort, both of 


them from conceiving the idea that they are dull or 
‘stupid. If they do not understand at first, I repeat 
| the lesson ; and J would rather repeat an explanation 
|twenty times, than that one pupil should go away 
All. along I act as if I 
thought there was some defect in my manner of ex- 
plaining, rather than in their ability to understand— 
and J try to give them an example of patience. 
Study is dry and arid, unless the subject is present- 


ed the triumphs of this part of the American army ||ed ina clear, simple, and natural manner ; I therefore 














‘prefer illustrations from sensible objects and passing 
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events, to any written rules or explanations. Arith- 
metic and grammar, for example, are apt to disgust 
young learners. I endeavour to simplify both, by ap- 
plying them to the common purposes of life. 

Arithmetic is nothing more than cause and effect. 
We reduce it to as few rules as possible, and apply 
them to practice by such calculations as every day’s 
experience affords us. 

Grammar, as well as arithmetic, is an affair of cal- 
culation, and can never be acquired by the routine of 
lessons committed to memory. We converse on the 
subject, and conceive presently that we speak either 
to mark the existence of a thing, being, principle, o1 
action. 

Hence we come tothe explanation of nouns and 
verbs. Then we note that every action must be done 
by some agent, and find that every verb must have a 
subject: so we go on, new ideas presenting, and new 
explanations growing out of the preceding, as natu- 
rally as the results of the combination of numbers. 

To perfect my pupils in their own, I make them 
study some foreign language; and in explaining its 
principles, we constantly compare it with the French ; 
so that when we study English or Italian, French is 
our principal object. 

In the study of history, we have a globe or map be- 
fore us, and find the relative destination of every place 
where an event happened, and we carefully note the 
time when; here then we learn history, geography, 
and chronology. 

Chronology being one of the points which are apt 
to embarrass the scholar, I endeavour to systematize 
it, by collecting, in as few words as possible, the prin- 
cipal events which have happened in certain epochs. 
I encourage my young friends to interrupt the lecture 
by any remarks which their own minds may suggest ; 
because these spontaneous effusions of their genius, 
give me a better idea of their genuine character than 
I can otherwise obtain. 

On my part, [intermix my instructions with moral 
reflections. It is the heart, even more than the un- 
derstanding, that I aim to improve ; and [ think more 
of the virtues, than of the knowledge, they acquire. 

Knowledge is only truly useful, when it lights the 
flambeau of virtue, and guides the wandering heart 
from the darkness of vice. 

It is from their sensibility, their sweetness, and their 
solid piety, more than froin their knowledge, that | 
hope one day to receive the reward of all my labours, 
and find my existence renewed in the happiness of 
those I have instructed. 

If [am thus favoured, [ shall not regret the bitter 
destiny which has stripped me of my relatives and 
fortune, and forced me to labour for my bread. 











THE GATHERER, 


Lam buta atherer, and disposer of other men’s stuff. 








PHILOSOPHICAL CRITIC. 

I have often heard gentlemen say correctly, that a 
cause was well and ably pleaded ; but frequently I 
have heard the word pleaded, most barbarously man- 
gled into the expression, pled. It onght to be re- 
membered, that the verb to plead, is regular, and 
makes its past tense and participle, pleaded. This is 
the teim which ought to be used instead of pled, which 
has an awkward sound, and cannot fail to offend an 
ear accustomed to precision in language. 

Should it be alleged that custom has in a great 
measure given its sanction to pled, let it be observed, 
that custom, when it is erroneous, cannot be too soon 
abandoned ; and, especially, when it has a tendency 
to injure the beauty of language, and to destroy pro- 
priety of style. Nothing can be more ridiculous than 
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to hear men, who pretend to learning and true litera-| 
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ry taste, remarking that a certain individual spoke in 
his own behalf, but a lawyer pled against bim. How 
much better inthe example just furnished, would plead- 
ed have sounded, and how far preferable is it on the 
score of the best authority ? 

The word pled, when coming from the pulpit, or the 
bar, produces disgust ; and when pronounced on the 
floor of a deliberative assembly, creates discordant 
thoughts and feelings. Should the preceding criti- 
Cism appear to some, not very important, such persons 
are remind ed, that it is best to rectify even the small- 
est mistake, and to correct, if possible, every species 
of error. The English language is admirable; and 
it would be a matter of the greatest regret, should 
carelessness, arrogance, or presumption, be allowed 
to spoil its structure, or impair its excellence. 





THE GRAVE YARD. 


Low ‘ies the head, and still’s the tongue 
Of those who fought, and spake, and sung. 


I never shun a grave-yard—the thoughtful melan- 
choly which it inspires, is grateful, rather than dis- 
agreeable to me. It gives me no pain to tread on the 
green roof of that dark mansion, whose chambers I 
must soon occupy ; and I often wander, from choice, 
to a place where there is neither solitude nor society. 
Something human is there; but the folly, the bustle, 
the vanities, the pretensions, the pride of humanity, 
are gone. Men arethere, but their passions are hushed, 
and their spirits are still; malevolence has lost its 
power of harming ; appetite is sated; ambition lies 
low, and lust is cold ; anger has done raging ; all dis- 
putes have ended ; al! :evelry is over ; the fellest ani- 
mosity is deeply buried ; and the darkest sins are 
deeply confined by the thick!y piled ebads of the val- 
ley ; vice is dumb and powerless, and virtue is waiting 
in silence for the voice of the Archangel, and the 
trump of God. 





THE GAMBLER. 

The finished gambler has noheart. The club with 
which he herds, would meet, though the place of 
rendezvous were the chamber of the dying; they 
would meet, though it were an apartment in the char- 
nel-house. Not even the death of kindred can affect 
the gambler. He would play upon his brother’s cof- 
fin; he would play upor his father’s sepulchre. 

Yonder see that wretch, prematurely old in infirm- 
ity, as well as sin. He is the father of a family. The 
mother of his children, lovely in her tears, strives with 
the tenderest assicdurties, to restore his health, and with 
it to restore his temperance, his love of home, and the 
long lost charms of domestic life. She pursues him 
with her kindness, and her intreaties, to his haunts of 





of their virtues; of their sorrows; of their wants; 
and she adjures him, by the love of them, and by the 
love of God, to repent, and to return. Vain attempt! 
she might as well adjure the whirlwind ; she might as 
well entreat the tiger. 

The brute has no feeling left. He turns upon her 
in the spirit of the demons, with which he is possess- 
ed. He curses his children, and her who bare them ; 
and as he prosecutes his game, he fills the intervals 
with imprecations on himself, with imprecations on 
his Maker; imprecations borrowed from the dialect 
of devils, and uttered with a tone that befits only the 
| organs of the damned! And yet, in this monster, 
there once dwelt the spiritofaman. He had talents, 
he had honour, he had even faith. He might have 
adorned the senate, the bar, the altar. But alas! his 
was a faith that saveth not. The gaming table has 
robbed him of it, and of al] things else, that is worth 
possessing. Whata frightful change of character! 
What a tremendous wreck is the soul of man in ruins! 
Return, disconsolate mother, to thy dwelling, and be 
submissive ; thou shalt become a widow, and thy 











vice ; she reminds him of his children; she tells him} 





children fatherless. Further efforts will be useless ; 
the reformation of thy partner is impossible. God 
has forsaken him ; nor will good angels weep or watch 
over him any longer. 





LOVE. 
I would not compare love to Hiero picra, although 
jit is assuredly the fact, that the effect of both is simi- 
ilar, both often making people exceedingly sick. This 
comparison may seem odd to some folks. ‘They will 
/not find it so since there is scarcely any thing in na- 
ture, however opposite in its kind, which may not be 
compared tolove. Letussee. Love isan evil spirit, 
because it torments us; like heaven, because it wraps 





\the soul in bliss; like salt, because it is relishing ; like 
| pepper, because it often sets us on fire ; like sugar, be- 


cause it issweet; like a rope, because it is often the 
death of a man; like a prison, because it makes one 


miserable ; like wine, because it makes us happy ; like 


a man, because it is here to-day, and gone to-morrow ; 


‘like a woman, because there is no getting rid of it ; 
like a beacon, for it often guides one to the wished-for 


port; like a jack-o’lanthorn, because it often leads us 
into a bog; like a fierce courser, because it often runs 
away with one ; like a pony, because it ambles nicely 
with one; like the bite of a dog, or the kiss of a pret- 
ty woman, because it makes one run mad ; like a 
goose, because it is silly; like a ghost, because it is 
like every thing, and like nothing ; often talked about, 
but never seen, touched, nor understood. 





The life of inan on earth, is doomed to be clouded 
with various evils. Throughout all ranks, the afflicted 
form a considerable proportion of the human race ; 
and even they who have a title to be called prosperous, 
are, in some periods of their life, obliged to drink 
from the cup of bitterness. The christian religion is 
particularly entitled to our regard, by accommodating 
itself with great tenderness to this distressed condi- 
tion of mankind. It is not to be considered merely 
as an authoritative system of precepts. The same 
voice which enjoins our duty, utters the words of con- 


jsolation and relief to mankind, under their temporal 


and spiritual distresses, 





Life, is time well employed. The man, therefore, 
who squanders away his time, commits a species of 
suicide ; and he who robs me of my time, takes away 
my existence, and is more my enemy, than the person 
who unjustly takes away my money. 





There is no character in society more despicable 
than the idler. He is not only an unhappy, but in a 
fair way to become a criminal being. Bishop Taylor 
observed to a lady, who neglected the education of 
her son, on the plea that he was too young to be con- 
fined to study, “ Madam, if you don’t fill his head with 


/something, believe me, the devil will.” 





Mankind may be divided into three classes. Those 





who learn from the experience of others; they are 
|happy men. Those who learn from their own ex- 
iperience; they are wise men. And lastly, those 
who learn neither from their own, nor from other 
people’s experience ; they are fools. 





There are some vices which ought to inspire us 
with detestation, and others which are most success- 
fully encountered with ridicule. Of this latter class, 
are most which originate in an inordinate desire of 








appearing fashionable and genteel, such as coquetry 
and foppery. Convince coquettes and fops, that the 
world laughs and despises them, and you will do 
much to reform them. 


An einpty head and a full purse. are more respected 
than the man of science, whose purse has been light-’ 
ened by the unavoidable shafts of misery. 
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TH E REPOSITO RY. ) whose very humbleness rather elicits the contempt ! founded on the daring, and partially epaananets attempt 
2h & a ae = oe — || than the pity of the fair object of his affection, may \of an American gentleman, and a Hanoverian, by the 
| well exclaim with the poet, ‘name of Bollman, to rescue La Fayette from his 

hs ae © Oh, what a deal of seorn locks beautiful | long imprisonment in Olmutz. 
LITERARY CLUB | If this incident has furnished the plot of the new 
‘ aetey | Every expression may be portrayed by it—scorn,|\drama, and if the author has been only moderately 
Notwitustanp1ne the praises which are so often || anger, love, pleasure, and the deepest anguish, are all ! successful in its developement, the public cannot fail 
‘bestowed on solitude, by those who are of a melancho- | expressed by its different appearances. _ of enjoying a treat, on the birthnight of that illus- 
ly or poetic disposition, and in spite of the really va-||- he geatleman on the other side of the question ||trious hero, who claimed La Fayette for his friend, 
luable advantages that can be sometimes obtained from \ may describe to you the powers of the eye, and dwell||and who wrote a dignified and feeling letter to the 
it, yet there are certainly as great pleasures in the en-''long and pathetically upon the magic of looks and } Emperor of Germany, requesting the liberation of 

joyment of good company, and the rich flow of con-}'toars. but | will ask you, sir, whether any glances or ||the noble prisoner. 
versation, which is generally the consequence ; and | any quantity of tears, can call into life that sensation | The American gentleman, alluded to above, is Mr. 
we may always find some philanthropic and cheerful |' of pity, which is awakened by the pale quivering lip, || Huger, (pronounced Hugee, with silent H,) at present, 
beings who are ready to exclaim with the poet, | when it trembles with its intense mise ‘y, and speaks | we believe, a judge in one of the southern states, son 
Oh, soMude ! where are the charms ‘all its anguish silently but to the heart. of the brave Colonel Huger, who fell on the walls of 
That sages have seen in thy face? ? Se ced le . . : 

Almost every degree of feeling may be expressed |, Charleston, in the revolutionary war. This gentle- 
wee “ by the position of the lip, but I do not depend upon)! man, while travelling in Europe, became acquainted 
. yadgghe apap sere s banteh wd one Ham ‘these, its still powers, but will refer your attention to! with Dr. Bollman, a high spirited young German, with 
ST wrechd sovrcty Consose may home| great and mysterious quality it possesses of va- } whom he concerted the romantic and hazardous 
oe : eo eying the monotony of the voice, and coining it into||scheme of rescuing the friend of Washington from 
ble opinion, that Sime neves passes so pleasantly; OF | vords. Not only man’s more important feelings may || his cruel and unjust confinement. By their ingenuity 
with so og Netcast when we are enjoying the | be described by ‘it, but the slightest variation of his || and address, they succeeded so far as to convey La 
company of those we love. H spirit ; the swiftest thought that passes across his|| Fayette, about twenty miles from the prison ; but be- 
I was led to these reflections by the thoughts of 4 soul, like the shadow of a sunmmer cloud over the jl ing hotly pursued by the civil and military powers, 
society to which, a few weeks ago, I had the honour Ofisea, the most fleeting idea that flashes like a gleam | they were obliged to separate, and all three were final- 
being introduced. It was styled the “ Literary Club,” || o¢ lightning through his brain, may be arrested in |j ly re-taken, and closely immured in the dungeons of 


and consisted of young gentlemen mostly under the} their course, and given to the aiiention of his fellow- | Olmutz. Huger and Bollman, effected their release 
age of nineteen or twenty, and a few more elderly per-| 


| 
sons, who, without being partakers in the debates, pos- || 











Oh, solitude ! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? | 





ln the contempt and anger of her lip! 


| 
' 


. |} 
I donot mean to deride or condemn the luxury of 


‘men. | by gold, and Fayette was liberated through the in- 
aot Ts || Let my opponent hear the words of a great orator. || fluence of Bonaparte. 
sessed the privilege of spending an evening in the room See how he moulds the opinions of his hearers into | The cause of La Fayette’s imprisonment, in Germ- 
whenever they might find it convenient. || whatever shape he pleases. Now breathing into them ||any, is thus detailed in a late publication, which we 
It is not at present my intention to delineate the \the fiercest anger, and now the warmest love ; now |\copy as an article peculiarly interesting at this time : 
character and talents of each member, but merely to || raising their interest and terror, and again so wielding | “ From his tenderness to the royal family, and op- 
submit to your notice the proceedings of ,one part of || his godlike-talent, that they are gazing with delight|! position to the violence of the ruling parties, he be- 
the evening, as correctly as they could be taken down. || upon the fairest scenes that have heen conjured into || came suspected, was abandoned by his army, pro- 
The President and Secretary being seated at the ta-|| life and beauty, by the mystic power of his lip. | scribed by the national assembly, and forced to fly for 
ble, and surrounded by the members in a large circle, | Let him go to the theatre, and listen to the rich || his personal safety. Travelling publicly, in his uni- 
Mr. B. arose and addressed the chair. | tones of Mrs. Holman’s voice. It swells from het lip || form, with his suite, he was most unjustly seized on 
On the question Is the eye a more expressive and|\in such a stream of music, that our spirits repose up-|) neutral ground, by the king of Prussia, and imprison- 
useful feature than the lip? a decision, I presume, ,on it, and are borne away. It imparts a new quality jed in the dark, humid, and filthy dungeons of Magde- 
may be easily obtained ; and the superiority must cer-}{to the atmosphere, and as its viewless magic floats||bourg and Olmutz, where for five years he suffered 
tainly be given to Yhe lip in preference to the eye. In| around, we can fur the moment imagine, that some meee from confinement and sickness. His wife and 
attempting to decide upon the merits of any of God’s|| new blessing fresh from the sky ; that some fairy gift ltwo lovely daughters flew to him, and participated in 
works, we find that each one possesses so many quali-|\hath just reached the earth, to sweeten and beautify||his captivity. The health of Madame La Fayette, 
ties to excite our admiration, as well as our wonder, | the very air in which we live. When Robinson Cru- || became so precarious, that it was deemed necessary 
that we are bound to acknowledge them equally great ;|' soe was pining in his solitary island; when he would||that she should be removed from the prison, to save 
and we cannot but confess, that toa reflecting mind, | lean his ear to catch the very roaring of the ocean, and|| her life; but, as the only condition on which the re- 
the cataract of Niagara, thundering down its preci- || listen with a sad pleasure to the echoes of his own|| moval was granted, was, that she should not return, 
pice with a noise that seems to shake the earth, is no | voice, could he have heard those silver tones stealing| this heroic woman seized the pen, and wrote as fol- 
more an object of wonder than the drop of dew that) through the sluggish silence of his home, and breath- || lows : 
glitters on the morning rose ; and that the mountain ing their music on his soul, would he, sir, have|| ‘I deemed it proper, for the sake of my family 
“whose sun-bright summit mingles with the sky,” is | compared the eye, a species of which he beheld every || and my friends, to demand the succour necessary for 
no greater than the smallest particle of dust that is | day, as his lama and his parrot gazed upon him,.to|\the re-establishment of my health; but they mus? 
borne through the air by every breeze. I do not, the tones of the voice that would have rung on his | know that the price attached to this subject is not ac- 
therefore, mean to contend that the lip is any more || ear, and vibrated through every fibre of his heart? | ceptabletome. I can never forget, when my husband 
wonderful than the eye, but merely that it is mere!) JT could speak longer upon the subject, but 1 believe | and myself were ready to perish; I, by the tyranny of 
useful and expressive. | it will be unnecessary. I have no doubt that you will | Robespierre, and he by the physical and moral evils 
I will first consider the lip, without availing myself give an opinion coinciding with mine, and with the | sustained by him during his captivity, that we were 
of an argument founded on one of its superior advan- | utmost confidence, I resign the question to my op-||both reciprocally bereft of the knowledge of, each 
tages—I mean speaking. Yes, Mr. Chairman, even || ponent. | other’s existence, as well as that of our family ; and 
in its repose this wonderful feature of the face has its The gentleman on the other side of the question iam fully determined never to expose myself to the 


4 . . . | a . 
beauties and its expressions—silent, but always under-|\ then, arose, but as his remarks were of some length,| horrors of another separation. Whatever, then, may 
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stood. The smile that plays around them, betrays the |, they must be the subject of my next essay. F. || be the state of my own health, and the inconvenience 
laughing spirit within; the pouting projection of the || SS __=_===_=_==s_eeeS=SssS= — | attending the stay of my daughters in this place, we 
under lip tells all the sullen disappointment of the’ THE PATRIOT. will most gratefully take advantage of the goodness 
spoiled child, or when making perfect the laughing | eee A ee - ____|||jis imperial majesty has expressed towards us, by the 
countenance of some lovely girl, it is playfully put His life was gentle; and the clemeuts \| permission to share in all the miseries of this cap- 
forth to toy in the wantonness of its power with the Saleay dr wath “abwers won? = "|| tivity. Noauies La Favetre.’” 
eager admiration of your soul; or to invite the kiss, == — The following is the language of Washington, in 
from some favoured lover: who would then complain | LA FAYETTE. his letter to the Emperor of Germany : 

of its want of expression, especially, sir, when that] We perceive by the bills of the day, that a new dra-|| “It will readily occur to your majesty, that occa- 
lover was himself ? Then, sir, there is the close com- || ma is announced for Monday evening next, entitled|| sions may sometimes exist, on which official consi- 
pression of the lip, which is just curling into a smile | La Fayette, or the Castle of Olmutz, written by aj} derations would constrain the chief of a nation to be 
of contempt—that speaks scorn unutterable. The fond gentleman of this city. It is also said, by those who! silent and passive, in relation even to objects which 
and devoted lover, who sues, but sues in vain, and | are conversant in affairs of the green-room, that it is! «fect his sensibility, and claim his interposition as a 
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man. Finding myself precisely in this situation at | 
present, I take the liberty of writing this private let- | 
ter to your majesty, being persuaded that my motives | 
will also be my apology for it. In common with the ! 
people of this country, I retain a strong and cordial 
sense of the services rendered to them by the Maaquis |) 
La Fayette; and my friendship for him has been} 
constant and sincere. It is natural, therefore, that I 
should sympathize with him and his family in their | 
misfortunes, and endeavour to mitigate the calamities || 
they experience, among which his present confine- 
ment is notthe least distressing. I forbear to enlarge 
on this delicate subject. Permit me only to submit 
to your majesty’s consideration, whether his long im- | 
prisonment, and the confiscation of his estate, and || 
the indigence and dispersion of his family, and the | 
painful anxieties incident to ali these circumstances, 
do not form an assemblage of sufferings which re- 
commend him to the mediation of humanity? Ak 
low me, sir, on this occasion, to be its organ, and to 
entreat that he may be permitted to come to this 
country, on such conditions, and under such restric- 
tions, as your majesty may think it expedient to pre- | 
scribe. As it is a maxim with me, not to ask what, 
under similar circumstances, I would not grant, your 
majesty will do me the justice to believe, that this re-} 
quest appears to me, to correspond with those great 
principles of magnanimity and wisdom which form 
the basis of sound policy and durable glory.” 


| 
} 
| 

















___ ARTS AND SCIENCES. _ 

















What canoot ast and industry perform, 

When science plans the progress of their toil! 
They smile at penury, disease, and storm, 

And oceans trom their mighty mounds recoil. 








_TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





F ’ ications being mislaid, |)" . 2 INET > J 
Mr. Rocurorp’s communications being mis lai | SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1824. 


we would thank him for another copy. 
Mr. Carter’s solution will appear in our next. 
Correspondents are requested when they furnish 
solutions to geometrical problems, to express them in 
such a manner as to dispense with diagrams, or to fur- 
nish them. 
Solution to Question XXVIL By Thomas S. Joy, 
New- York. 


1 J 





a n r , 
If the proposed quantities, a andb , admitof a 


common surd factor, they must be of the form 
1 1 


a 1 
‘a’.m)" and (b’.m)", which, being reduced to their 
. 1 1 


. , s ‘ n 
most simple form, becomes a’+-(m) "and b <(m) , 
1 


n 
and their sum or difference is (a’+-6')Xm_ , or (a’~b’) 
1 
i e nfn-1) n-l n * 
xm ". Now, it is evident, that (a X m Xb’xm) 
1 1 
n(n-2) sn 20 25 n(n-S) mS Sn ST 


fa’ xX m X Wxm,) (a XK m Xd’ Xm) , 


n-1 
&c. are all rational quantities, and equal to a’ 
n-2 2 n-3 8 
b'm,a’ bm, a’ Bb m,&e. 
nl o-2 2 
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809S7 53823. $6501 
——~—-.{ ____}. _____ s and consequently ,( — 
10944 8664 13824 
(20501 4 _ (14739, goseT , s9n2s | $6901 
" 13824 6859 10944 ° 8664 13824 
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= pet Or 
156 * F 
In like manner, their difference is found to be 
- — «Ss s ’ 
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Solution to Question XL. By M. Nash, New-York. (I 


pleted by construction. 
tion, according to the rules in Gummere’s Surveying, 
is 12 acres, 2 rods, and 39 poles. 
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In order to render this paper more interesting and worthy of the generous 
patronage which it receives, and to call into exercise the literary talent of our 
native writers, the publisher offers to them the following inducements: 

First. The first volume“of the Mirror, hatdsomely bound, and a free sub- 
scription of the future numbers, for the best Essay, in prose, on any subject, 
politics and religion excepted.—Not to exceed two pages of this work. 

Second. The first volume of the Mirror, and a free subscription for five 
years, for the best American Tale.—Noi to exceed two pages of this work. 

Third. The first volume of the Mirror, and a free pt soar vie for three 
years, for the best written Biography of any American character, male or 
female.— Not to exceed two pages of this work. 

Fourth. The first volume of the Mirror, and a free subscription for two 
| years, for the best written Pastoral Ode, or Song-—Not to exceed sixty lines. 

The merit of the pieces to be decided by the following literary gentlemen 
' of this city: Rev. Dr. Hooper Cumming, JohnstoneVerplanck, Joseph D. Fay 
William Sampson, and William H. Maxwell, Esquires. 
| To be addressed (post paid) to the publisher of the “ New-York Mirror,” 
| No. 25 Literty-street, before the first day of May next, accompanied by the 
| writer’s name, which will not he opened, uuless he proves to be the successful 
candidate. 

Editors throughout the United States, friendly to the promotion of Ameri- 
, can Literature will please to give the above one or more insertions. 




















| pursue it.” 
|stick, a right line from my stool.] “If I could not suc- 


ceed ina plain and independent course, I’d freely 
|kick the beam.”. 


147394 | pieces. The politician claps his specks on his nose, 
6359’ ||and runs it over in search of violent invective; he 
365014 finds none; he takes his specks off, folds them—claps 
them in his pocket, declaring the paper good for no- 
|thing but to burn.—So it goes. 


Every one thinks it 
ught to be printed expressly to please himself, as he 


\|is a subscriber ; and thus weekly, it is brought to the 
grand ordeal.” 


Trim could no longer contain himself, but rising, 


= |,and making a stride to the middle of the floor, with 


tis arms akimbo, and his head upright, exclaimed 


By carefully protracting the 1st, 2d, and 3d courses ! with aloud and audible voice, “If I was a printer an’t 
and distances, and also the 5th and 6th, on a separate | Please your honour, I’d please myself. Id never give 
piece of paper; then drayving the 4th and 7th on two) UP the ground to any one, or renounce one sentiment— 
others, and placing them together, the map was com- 1 would not be swayed by the whim, caprice, or folly, 
The area found by calcula- of any one, but would mark out a straight line and 


{Here Trim traced with the point of his 


Q IN THE CORNER. 





Under the quaint and somewhat vulgar title, (says 
the London Times,) of Salmagundi, the British pub- 
lic are now presented with anany of the golden 
thoughts which flow from the elegant pen of Mr. W. 
Irving. The happiest efforts of our happiest writers, 
we believe do not excel the productions of this trans- 
atlantic classic. In the choice of his subject, whether 
humorous or pathetic, he possesses the most exquisite 
taste of any author in any age or nation that we know. 
For purity of style, he is admitted to be unrivalled ; 
and perhaps it would not be too great a stretch of li- 
terary courtesy, to transfer to Mr. Irving the praise 
which Dr. Johnson so liberally allotted to the lan- 
guage of the Spectator. “ He who would acquire an 
English style, familiar, but not coarse; elegant, but 
not ostentatious, must give his days and nights to the 
volumes of Addison.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Susscrinen will accept our thanks for his polite | 

iand friendly hints, with the assurance that we shall en- | 

‘deavour to profit by them. * f 

Upon reflection, ALEXANDER is declined., 

The Cincinnati Be x is not sufficiently musical | 
|for the ears of our city belles. 








! 

In answer to several complaints from the west, of | 
the irregularity of our papers by mail, we can only say | 
‘that the Mirror is safely and regularly deposited in! 
the post-office of this city; each package enveloped | 
in two strong substantial wrappers. If there is any} 


delay on the road, the fault is not ours. 





A new novel, from the “ Waverly steam-engine,” is | 
just published in this city. As we deem it polite and 
proper to permit the ladies to be entertained first, we 
have not yet presumed to inquire for a copy, and of 
course know nothing of its merits. 


THE PRINTER. 





'Toby. “He is a poor devil,” rejoined I. “ How so 2” 
|said my uncle Toby. “In the first place, he must en- 
ideayour to please every body. Inthe negligence of 





Hence, if any of the quantities @ Bb, a b sss. 
D-1 


quantities, when reduced to their most simple form, 
have a common surd factor. 
And, according to the above principles, the sum 





14739 901 
of (- — — ‘ 1 Mobos é may be found thus: 
6859 13824 
147394 36501 3 14739 14739 ° 
Cigesne ON as Bl 
6859 13824 6859 6859 


$6501 14739, 36501,2% 36501 14739 
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him; he hastily throws it to the compositor—it is in- 


ab ,be a complete nth power, the proposed surd | 


the moment, perhaps a small paragraph pops upon 


serted—and he is d—d to all intents and purposes !”— 
“Too much the case,” said my uncle Toby with a 
sigh, too much the case.”—* Nor is that all,” con- 
tinued I, “ he sometimes hits upon a piece that pleases 
him mightily, and he thinks it cannot but go down 
with his subscribers; but alas! who can calculate ? 
He inserts it, and all is over with him.—They may 
forgive others, ltt they can’t forgive the printer. He 
las a host to print for; and every one sets up for a 








|| critic.—The pretty Miss exclaims, why don’t he give 


“] pity—I pity the poor printer,” said my uncle} 


ALTAR OF HYMEN. 

ee a ESOS SEPP SC a SA ID 
Without the smile from partial beauty won 

Oh! what were man ?—a world without a sun!— 

The scene was sad !—the garden was a wild !~ 

And man, the hermit, sigh’d—till woman smiPd! 








On the marriage of Mr. Lamb, to Miss Beckwith. 


For seven long years this Lamb hath played 
His gambols round this lovely maid : 

Twas time well spent with (oil and strife, 
At length, he’s gained a virtuous wife: 

May fortune smile on flock and feece, 

And give sweet Israe} large increase! 


On the 16th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Baldwin, Mr. 
Marvin Hopkins, to Miss Racnaex Draxs, both 
of this city. / 

On the 17th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Williams, 
Mr. James Gerry, to Miss Caruarine Jones, both 
of this city. 

At Williamsburgh, Illinois, Gen. Joun Enear, of 
New-Jersey, an officer of the revolution, aged ninety 
years, to Miss Ex1za Stevens, aged fourteen! 











COURT OF DEATH. 








The undiscover’d country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns. 


On the 16th instant, Mr. Bensamin THOMPSON, in 
the forty-fifth year of fiis age. 

On the 17th instant, Mrs. Many CatTHarineE Ket- 
LY, in the thirtieth year of her age. 

On the 19th instant, Mr. AuexanpDER ALLEN, in 
the forty-fourth year of his age. is 

On the 19th-instant, Mrs. Carnarine Lanepon, 
in the thirtieth year of her age. 

On the 19th instant, Mrs. Mary Cuaxk, in the for- 
ty-ninth year of her age. 

The number of deaths in the city of New-York, dur- 
ing the year 1823, were three thousand four hundred 




















| us more poetry and bon mots? Away with these stale 


and forty four. 





















































POETRY. 


eR 


| 
— | 





The rolls of fame I will not now explore; 
Nor need I here describe, in learned lay, 
How forth the Minstrel fared in days of yore, 
Right glad of heart, though homely in array; 
His waving locks and beard all hoary gray: 
While from his bending shoulder, decent hung 
His harp, the sole companion of his way, 
Which to the whistling wind responsive rung: 
And ever as he went some merry lay he sung. 









































































































fo Thomas Penry. 


Soon seas must part us—'tis a sorry thoughit! 
But fate decrees it, and our murmurs are 

As unavailing as our thoughts are sad. 

Yes, we must part—but we may meet again 

In this dull world—so hope is whispering now, 
And we will trust her sweet delusive tale ; 

I doubt it not, or tears perchance would flow 
To make the pangs of parting keener still. 


Yes, we may meet—that Power who walks the storm, 


Directs the tempest, and the whirlwind rules, 
May bear thee in the hollow of his hand, 

Safe from each danger, and at last permit 

Thine eyes once more to meet our welcome smile. 
Let this fond thought assuage our present grief, 
And even give existence to delight, 

As we pronounce farewell. Oh, may you meet, 
Beneath a foreign sky, with generous hearts, 
That beat as fondly, and as warmly glow 

As those you leave behind: and when at eve 

You pensive gaze upon the silver moon, 

Sailing serenely ’mid the spangled blue, 

And think of former days, and friends, and home, 
Let this assurance sooth you—other eyes, 

And other hearts—those eyes and hearts you love, 
May at that moment be employed like thine ; 
Thus shall our souls a sweet communion hold, 








Until we meet once more. And now-—-farewell. GroncE 


To Ksabella. 


Like the red hues which morning throws 
Upon the fresh and dewy rose; 
Like ruby clouds in heaven above, 
Blush the sweet lips of her I love. 
Bedew’d by me in hours of bliss, 
With many a fond and fervent kiss ; 
Which her fair face surrounds with brightness, 
That equals winter’s snow in whiteness ; 
Like as the modest maid doth stand, 
Holding the violet in her hand; 

Like the fresh cherry on the tree, 
»Midst flowers of rich luxuriancy, 
When spring and summer are combined, 
With all their foliage intertwined. 

Alas! that | from thee must go, 

When both our lips together glow. 
Still, still may thine preserve their hue, 
Till night shall bring me to thy view: 
But if, meanwhile, another dare 

To print the kiss of rapture there, 

May they become unto his eye, 

E’en paler than the lily’s cheek in dye. 





Riches, 


The beardless form of youth, 
The grizzly one of age— 
The maiden famed for truth, 
The matron and the sage, 
Have often to thine altar came. 
And sworn to be thy friends ; 
And to forego all other fame, 
Save which in ruin ends ; 


If thou'lt but fill their coffers 















With yellow clay refin’d, 
They'll turn religion's scoffers, 
And virtue thrust behind. 


To hear such prayers would make 
A Catholic saint uncivil ; 
Yet grant them for their sake, 


en 


i eed POR 




















And send them to the—devil. FrLoraxtue. 
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Ssoug of Sorrow. 


Thy grave received the warmest tears 
That ever youthful lover gave ; 

For hopes and joys of happiest years, 
Were buried in thy early grave. 

How sweetly smil’d the virgin moon, 
Upon the fresh flowers sparkling there ; 

While echoes of thy fav’rite tune, 
Yet whisper'd on the fragrant air ! 


While loves and friendships lingering nigh, 
Still Fancy breathed her ruling strain ; 
And saw thy joyous band dance by, 
To cheer each lonely grove again. 
She hail'd thee gladsome in thy morn, 
Bedeck'd with all the gems of mind ; 
She mark’d each hand thy brows adorn, 
Thy praises heard on every wind! 


The woodland still its blossoms wore— 
Sublimely sung the mountain fall ; 
Inspir’d, along its rugged shore, 
Thy genius pour’d the wakening call. 
And oft, when wit the brightest shone, 
Or music’s voice was sweet and clear ; 
Would throbbing hearts thy presence own, 
And start to feel thee smiling near! 


Yes, thou wert hail’d by fancy long, 
’Mid scenes thy worth, thy beauty bless’d ; 
Thy skill was known in evening's song, 
When angels hymn the skies to rest. 
Thy gentle speech, thy graceful mien, 
Thy soul with woman’s virtues fraught ;— 
Thy goodness fairest when unseen, 
In fondness chaste, and rich in thought! 


But there was one who deeply felt 

That earth no more thy presence knew ; 
Who at thy grave in anguish knelt, 

And gave its flowers the soul’s warm dew : 
Who mus’d on thee alone, alone— 

Who from the cold world turn’d to weep ; 
Who envied thy meek spirit gone, 

To peaceful and eternal sleep. 


Yes, there was one who wildly prest, 
The green turf on that hallow’d spot— 
Who strew’d above thy mould’ring breast, 
Love's sacred flower—“ forget me not !” 
And though long years have pass’d away, 
Though eyes have smil’d his griefs to cheer ; 
Still, still sad thought to thee will stray— 
For ever lost—for ever dear ! 


Oh thus, ’tis cruel thus to part, 
In early life when joy is young ; 
When hope can charm the glowing heart, 
With music of a seraph’s tongue. 
‘Tis light and rapture on the way, 
And freshness in the fanning gale ; 
Then, feeling turns, where’er we stray, 
Some lov’d and loving one to hail! 


But when life’s ebbing pulse grows cold, 
And we have nought from hope to learn ; 

When skies seem dim and earth looks old, 
How listless from life’s ties we turn ! 

Oh, then to some lone spot like this, 
Where beauty, wit, and genius sleep ; 

Pale memory’s shrine, the grave of bliss, 
How blest are they who come to weep! 


Co fAary. 
A little genius, as he flew, 
Around my head the other night, 
Told me in secrecy. that you 
Would very shortly take your flight. 


Nay, do not start—I do not mean 











SIGMA. 








That you will die, and close your eyes 
For ever on this earthly scene, 
Where every thing but virtue dies. 


[ mean just what the genius said, 
“ That you would very soon depart, 
** No matter where—and leave your Ned, 








‘‘ With a craz'd head, and broken heart.” Nep.! 


“Why Vo we Bove. 


J often think each tottering form 
That limps along in life’s decline, 
Once bore a heart as young, as warm, 
As full of idle thoughts as mine— 
And each has had its dream of joy, 
His own unequall’d pure romance ; 
Commencing, when the blushing boy 
First thrills at lovely woman’s glance 












—_— 
And each could tell his tale of youth, 
Would think its scenes of love evince 
More passion, more unearthly truth, == 
Than any tale, before or since. V 
Yes—they could tell of tender lays, pi’ 


At midnight penn’d in classic shades ; 
Of days more bright than modern days— 
Of maids more fair than living maids 








Of whispers in a willing ear, "Pe 
Of kisses on a blushing cheek; — 
(Each kiss—each whisper far too dear of tt 
For modern lips to give or speak.) = 
Of prospects too, untimely cross’d, 
Of passions slighted or betray’d— 
Of kindred spirits early lost, 
And buds that blossom but to fade. 
Of beaming eyes, and tresses gay— 
Elastic form, and noble brow ; 
And charms, that all have pass’d away, 
And left them—what we see them now 
And is it so ?>—Is human love . 
So very light and frail a thing ? of 
And must youth’s brightest visions move, sy! 
For ever on Time’s restless wing ? de 
Must all the eyes that still are bright, , 
And all the lips that talk of bliss, . 
And all the forms so fair to-night, of 
Hereafter—only come to this ? in 
Then what are love’s best visions worth, th 
If we at length must lose them thus ? Ww 
if all we value most on earth, 
Ere long must fade away from us ? Ww 
If that one being whom we take b 
From all the world, and still recur ti 
To all she said—and for her sake 
Feel far from joy, when far from her— , 
If that one form which we adore ? 
From youth to age, in bliss or pain, 
Soon withers—and is seen no more, ? 
Why do we love—if love be vain? i 
eed b 
The Broken Peart. 
There isa grief that doth not wring 


The bosom with a single sigh, 
That doth not shape the brow, nor bring 
The moisture from the heavy eye. 
But lives where men cannot intrude, 
Of human things a thing apart, 
In the deep bosom’s solitude, 
And there it feasts upon the heart. 


It is a quiet reveller, 

As is the noiseless coffin w6rm, 
That lone and sullen banqueter 

That battens on the human form 
No wassail shout, no song of glee, 

Is heard within that narrow dome, 
No echoes tell the revelry 


That cheers the earth-worm in his home. 


Such is that sorrow’s festival, 

But ah: it hath a higher prey, 
A loftier victim in its thrall, 

A nobler mansion tBan the clay— 
That wasting sorrow doth inherit, 

A palace framed with wondrous art, 
That palace is the humawspirit— 

The victim isthe Broxen Heart. 
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